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FOREWORD 



The scope of this study was to provide the basis for 
determining the appropriate and most effective geographical 
areas for educational administration by analyzing the present 
system, relating to this analysis certain factual data, such 
as projected enrollment, building requirements, student- 
teacher ratios, supervisory and other administrative re- 
quirements, financial requirements, and other relevant 
matters . 

The research project was therefore designed to: 

1. Survey the present system of geographical areas 
for educational purposes and the relationship of 
the present facilities, educational services, and 
educational administration to this system; 

2. Identify and analyze the problems inherent in the 
present geographical system; 

3. Identify the trends apparent in the changes that 
have been effected in the educational system and 
also the changes in conditioning factors; 

4. Identify the legal, administrative, financial, and 
other obstacles to overcoming the problems; and 

5. Catalog and assess the means and methods of deal- 
ing with the problems. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the many 
individuals, both in the public service and outside, with- 
out whose assistance, advice, and counsel this report could 
not have been prepared. Special recognition should be given 
to the Commissioner of Education, Dr. A. John Holden, Jr., 
and his staff for their assistance. 

All conclusions in this report are the author's. Some 
of them are partially based on results of other studies in 
which the author was engaged. The editorial staff of the 
Vermont Resources Research Center edited the manuscript. 

P. C. D. 
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APPENDIX 



SUMMARY 



The author concludes from ti»?s project that the present 
system of public education at the elementary and secondary 
level in Vermont is a confusing, illogical, and unnecessary 
hodgepodge of organization, administration, finance, and 
personnel. It is not conducive to high-quality education for 
the children of the state. Several cities in the United 
States have more students to educate than the combined school 
districts of Vermont, yet they educate them with a far less 
complicated maze of organization, administration, and personnel. 

The total Vermont system has never been adequately analy- 
zed in terms of its supposed function and the means necessary 
to fulfillment. Since 1892 new organizational legislation in 
the state has often been makeshift. Tied to the absence of 
objective analysis of the system is the age-old problem of 
malapportionment of the legislature. 

Although the school district is legally a separate govern- 
mental unit in Vermont by declaration of the courts, in actual- 
ity and practice it is not really separate. In most instances 
the boundaries of the town and the town school district are 
coterminous. Although the town meeting is generally recessed 
while the school district meeting takes place, the warrants 
for the two meetings are published simultaneously and general- 
ly appear together in the joint report of the town and town 
school district. The treasurer of the town may be the treas- 
urer of the school district. Taxes for town and school opera- 
tions are generally billed and collected together. The town 
moderator may preside at the school district meeting unless 
a member of the school board does so. The selectmen of the 
town may fill vacancies in town school district offices. 

Finally, the voters of the town are generally the same as 
in the school district. 

What is the real difference between the town and the town 
school district? The only one appears to be that the govern- 
ing bodies are different and that the taxes are voted separ- 
ately (even though they may be billed and collected together). 
The board of selectmen is an administrative and legislative 
branch of the town while the board of school directors is an 
administrative and legislative branch of the school district. 

Even in the case of union districts the primary relation- 
ship is with the individual towns. A proposed union district 
must be approved by a majority of the voters in each town, 
rather than by a majority of all voters, in the proposed dis- 
trict. 
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The most important requisite for a governmental unit 
is withheld from union districts — namely, the power to 
tax. Union districts do not have this power because the 
archaic system of listing ratios in the various towns made 
it impossible. So the vital power to tax remains with the 
towns. The expenses of the district are not borne equit- 
ably by all the taxpayers. Instead, assessments are based 
on the number of students from each individual town within 
the district. Even state aid for education is granted to 
the towns within the district rather than to the district 
itself. Finally, present union districts do not include 
all the grades, but only a few of them. 

The town system of school administration has been in 
effect since 1892 — nearly 75 years. While the town may 
have been a sufficient base fbr school administration in 
1892, it no longer remains so. Until this fact is recog- 
nized by the people of the state -- but more importantly 
by the legislature -- our educational system will not meet 
the needs of the present, to say nothing of the future. 

The union district movement, an attempt to remove some 
of the defects of the town system., is deficient because it 
is tied completely to the old system it was trying to escape 
from. The principle of larger districts was accepted, but 
the means of making these larger districts efficient educa- 
tional systems were withheld. Thus the principle, good as 
it may be, has not been implemented. 

The idea of larger administrative districts was supported 
by the Educational Task Force*, and although proposals emana- 
ting from that report would have alleviated certain of the 
defects of both the town system and the union district, still 
it withheld the power of taxation. In effect, while pro- 
posing larger administrative districts, the report and sub- 
sequent bill effectively tied the system to the towns, the 
cause of many of the present difficulties. 

r> 

The main trends in educational districting today are: 4 * 

1. Elimination of nonoperating school districts by 
jointure with another district either voluntarily 
or involuntarily. 

2. Establishment of unified or 12-grade districts. 



^Vermont Governor 1 ^ Planning Council. Report of Task 
Force Committee to Study Vermont Public Educational System . 
October 15, 1963. 

^From presentation by Dr.; Charles Fitzwater, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare, before State 
Board of Education, June 29, 1964. 
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Requirement that all state territory be a part of a 
12-grade district. 

4. Establishment of larger 12-grade units by combining 
small 12-grade units. 

Standards used generally throughout the country today 
include: 

1. More territory in districts than formerly. 

2. Disregard for boundary lines of other governmental 
units. 

3. Two or more population centers with open country 
between. 

4. Larger tax base and elimination of local inequities. 

e j. Larger units to permit more effective spending of 
tax revenues and improved utilization of teachers. 

The following general aspects are important to any re- 
organized system of educational districts: 

1. The school organization must be integrated within 
each district and within the state as a whole. 

2. Individual districts must be large enough to pro- 
vide instruction most efficiently. 

3. Individual districts must have the proper powers 
including taxation to maintain a balanced and inte- 
grated program. 

4. Supervision should be directed primarily toward the 
individual district and not over many districts with 
diverse problems and natures. 

5. Individual districts should be laid out to take into 
account sociological, economic,- and other factors 

of modern life including transportation and geography 

6. Districts must be provided with sufficient staff 
and teachers, well paid to accomplish their tasks. 

7. State assistance to the individual districts should 
be well defined and directed toward increasing their 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency within the in- 
tegrated system so as to maximize the state* s total 
educational potential. 
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8. The state elementary and secondary educational system 
must bear some relationship to the other educational 
institutions which affect its operation, such as the 
teacher- training institutions and the colleges and 
university which the students may ultimately attend. 

The research conducted under this project indicates that 
the power to tax and an approximately equal fair market valua- 
tion in each district, regardless of the number of districts, 
are the two most important considerations in forming educa- 
tional districts. Of course, transportation, geography, social 
and economic factors must be considered in arriving at the 
final districts. Secondly, the number of districts is rela- 
tively immaterial if they are based upon recognized and fairly 
applied criteria. 

The criteria below are in addition to the eight listed 
above : 

1. Reduction in the number and kinds of districts from 
the present 254 school districts, 8 union high school 
districts, 1 interstate union high school district, 
and 58 other supervisory unions. 

2. An equalized grand list in each district with no de- 
viations greater than 20 percent from the average, 
except where a regional district includes only one 
town or city, when the restriction should not apply. 

3. Average daily enrollment not less than 1,200 students. 
This restriction should not apply when only one town 
or city is involved or in very sparsely settled areas. 

4. Provision for an integrated educational system within 
the districts from grades 1 through 12, with optional 
kindergartens. 

5. Direct taxing power, including some provision for 
regional assessment records. 

6. Certain maximum time/distance factors for the trans- 
portation of students, especially elementary students. 

7. A local educational committee in each town to advise 
the regional school district and assist in promoting 
the educational objectives. 

8. Provision that when the districts have been delineated 
by the State Department of Education, the present dis- 
tricts be allowed five years in which to organize; 
that at the end of the grace period all those dis- 
tricts not voluntarily organized shall be involun- 
tarily organized according to law. 
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9. Authorization of the State Department of Education 
to reorganize these educational districts when it 
has ascertained the need or when the districts have 
petitioned. 

10. Where necessary, drawing of the reorganized districts 
without regard to existing town or other boundary 
lines. 

11. Inclusion of income as well as property in the mea- 
surement of an unit's ability to support its schools. 

12. At least one economic and/or social area within each 
district (may be composed of more than oneK 

In the following sections of this report, particular 
attention should be paid to the comparison of selected factors 
under the present system of organization, the reorganization 
scheme proposed by the Governor's Educational Task Force, 
and a system utilizing approximately equal fair market valu- 
ations in each district. 



SURVEY OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHICAL 

AREAS FOR EDUCATION 



The whole educational system of the State of Vermont is 
composed generally of two levels: elementary and secondary 

education and higher education. This report is concerned 
primarily with the first part, the elementary and secondary 
level. It is also concerned primarily with the public seg- 
ment, rather than the private. But it is recognized that 
actions taken within the private sphere immediately and di- 
rectly affect the public school sector. 



Legal ,Basis of Educational System 



The legal basis of the educational system and education 
al organization of the State of Vermont is derived from the 
Vermont Constitution, laws enacted by the legislature, de- 
cisions of the courts, opinions of the attorney general, de- 
cisions, rules, and regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the actions of the local school districts. 

Chapter II, section 64, of the Vermont Constitution is 
the only constitutional provision concerning educational or- 
ganization in Vermont. That section reads as follows: 

Laws for the encouragement of virtue and prevention 
of vice and immorality, ougnt to be constantly kept 
in force, and duly executed; and a competent number 
of schools ought to be maintained in each town, or 
by towns jointly with the consent of the General 
Assembly, for the convenient instruction of youth. 
All religious societies, or bodies of men that may 
be united or incorporated for the advancement of 
religion and learning, or for other pious and 
charitable purposes, shall be encouraged and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immuni- 
ties, and estates, which they in justice ought to 
enjoy, under such regulations as the General Assem- 
bly of this State shall direct. 

A constitutional amendment passed by the 1961 General 
Assembly changed this section to read: "... a competent 

number of schools ought to be maintained in each town unless 
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the general assembly permits other provisions for the conveni- 
ent instruction of youth." 

Chapter I ; article 7, of the Vermont Constitution, although 
not directly concerned with schools as such, indica+es the 
basic purpose of the government as follows: 

That government is, or ought to be, instituted for 
the common benefit, protection, and security of the 
people, nation, or community, and not for the parti- 
cular emolument or advantage of any single man, 
family, or set of men, who- are a part only of that 
community; and that the community hath an indubit- 
able, unalienable, and indefeasible right, to re- 
form or alter government, in such manner as shall 
be, by that community, judged most conducive to the 
public weal. 

A Vermont Supreme Court decision in 1898 said that the 
legislature might confer upon cities, villages, and school 
districts divers privileges and powers without infringing 
the principle that government is instituted for the common 
benefit of the community and not for the. particular advantage 
of a part- of it. ( Town Sch ool District of Brattleboro v. 

School District No. 2 of Brattleboro (1898 ) 72 Vt. 451.*" 

48 Atl.Wjr 

Under the general powers given to it by the Constitution, 
the legislature provides the general framework of the educa- 
tional system of the state. The basic unit is the town school 
district, with various other kinds of organization having been 
developed as the need arose. 

Although the judiciary is not generally responsible for 
educational organization, the decisions it makes, in the 
various cases before it, do have some bearing on the develop- 
ment of the state’s educational system. 



Number and Kinds of Districts 



Vermont laws provide for seven major types of public 
school district organization: town school districts; incor- 

porated school districts; joint, contract, or consolidated 
districts; union high school districts; union elementary 
school districts; interstate high school districts; and 
supervisory union districts. With the exception of the 
latter, all types may operate and maintain schools to one 
degree or another. 
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